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Program 


Women’s Chamber Choir 


Dr. Hilary Apfelstadt, Conductor 

Sarah Leung and Elise Naccarato, Graduate Assistant Conductors 
Eunseong Cho, Collaborative Pianist 

Sound the Trumpet 

Henry Purcell 

(1659-1695) 

Tundra 

Ola Gjeilo 

(b. 1978) 

Renae Wolfesberger, Martina Myskohlid, soloists 

Ubi caritas 

Sarah Leung, conductor 

Maurice Durufle 

(1902-1986) 

Ave Maria, Op.12 

Johannes Brahms 

(1833-1897) 

Three Motets, Op. 39 

I. Veni Domine 

Felix Mendelssohn 

(1809-1847) 

II. Laudate Pueri 

Elise Naccarato, conductor 


I Lift My Eyes 

Joan Szymko 

(b. 1957) 

Georgia Perdikoulias, soloist 


Oratorio Ensemble Class 


Dr. Darryl Edwards, Director 

Mia Bach, Faculty Pianist 
Christina Haldane, Teaching Assistant 


Four Duets from Judas Maccabaaus 

From this Dread Scene 

Jessica Pantarotto, soprano, 

Matthew Cairns, tenor 

G. F. Handel 

(1685-1759) 



Come, Ever-Smiling Liberty 

Rachel Sherrett, soprano, 
Charlotte Siegel, soprano 

Oh, Never, Never Bow We Down 

Jodie Alcorn, soprano 
Emma Bergin, mezzo-soprano 

O Lovely Peace, With Plenty Crown’d 

Sydney Baedke, soprano, 
Yujene Oh, mezzo-soprano 


MacMillan Singers 

Dr. Hilary Apfelstadt, Conductor 
Tracy Wong, Assistant Conductor 
Lara Dodds-Eden, Collaborative Pianist 


Sicut Cervus (As the Hart Longs) 


*Sing Unto God (from Judas Maccabeus) 

Tracy Wong, conductor 

*He Watching Over Israel 
(from Elijah) 

Tracy Wong, conductor 

Behold, God the Lord Passed By 
(from Elijah) 

Wie Lieblich Sind Deine Wohnungen 
(How Lovely are Thy Dwellings) 

(German Requiem, movement IV) 


Giovanni Palestrina 

(1525-1594) 

G.F. Handel 

(1685-1759) 

Felix Mendelssohn 

(1809-1847) 


Johannes Brahms 

(1833-1897) 


Laudamus Te 
(from Gloria) 


Francis Poulenc 

(1899-1963) 


*With the University of Toronto Oratorio Ensemble Class 


This performance is given in partiai fuifiiiment of the requirements of the 
Doctorate of Musicai Arts in Conducting for Ms. Wong, and the Master of 
Music in Chorai Conducting for Ms. Leung and Ms. Naccarato. 



Notes and Translations 


Women’s Chamber Choir 

Sound the Trumpet Henry Purcell (1659-1695) 

This duet is from Come, Ye Sons of Art (or Ode to Queen Mary), which was 
composed for the birthday of Queen Mary and first performed in 1694, the year 
of her death. Originally written for two countertenors, the music is antiphonal and 
quite florid, in modern times, it works very well for any treble voices and is an 
energetic and iively way to begin this concert today. (Note by Hilary Apfelstadt) 

Sound the trumpet till around 

You make the listening shores rebound. 

On the sprightly obey play. 

All the instruments of joy 
That skilful numbers can employ 
To celebrate the glory of this day. 

Tundra Ola Gjeilo (b. 1978) 

The lyrics for Tundra were written by Charles Anthony Silvestri, specifically for this 
work. I asked him to write a text based on the titie, and some photos of a part of 
my native Norway that is very dear to me; the Hardangervidda mountain plateau. 
It’s pretty close to where my father grew up, a ski resort town called Geilo in the 
mountains between Oslo and Bergen. 

This area is quite barren, and intensely beautiful. It is easy to feel that you are 
treading on sacred land, which Tony so wonderfully expresses in his text. 

Tundra (2010) was commissioned by and dedicated to the ACDA Women’s R&S 
Commissioning Consortium/Debra Spurgeon, National Chair. - Ola Gjeilo 

Wide, worn and weathered, 

Sacred expanse 

Of green and white and granite grey; 

Snowy patches strewn, 

Anchored to the craggy earth. 

Unmoving; 

While clouds dance 
Across the vast, eternal sky. 

Ubi caritas Maurice Durufle (1902-1986) 

French organist, composer and pedagogue Maurice Durufle was an extremely 
self-critical musician. He published only thirteen pieces during his iifetime, 
and continued to edit them after pubiication. As a result, his carefuiiy poiished 
compositions hold a very high position in the 20th century repertoire, especially 
his organ works. 



Like the individual movements of Durufle’s best known composition Requiem 
(1947), each of the Quatre Motets Sur Des Themes Gregoriens is based on a 
Gregorian chant. Here Durufle showcases his adeptness in invoking the spiritual 
aspect of plainsong in a polyphonic context, subtly combining melodic text and 
rhythmic elements. Tota Pulchra Es Is the second of the set, and the only piece for 
female voices. The top voice opens the piece with the original chant melody, while 
the lower three voices support harmonically with equally melodic lines. Continuous 
major 2^ clashes In the inner parts push the work to its climax, and the music 
closes with the opening chant simply harmonized. (Note by Sarah Leung) 


Tota pulchra es, Maria, 

Et macula originalis 
Non est in te. 

Vestimentum tuum candidum quasi nix, 
Et facies tua sicut sol. 

Tu Gloria Jerusalem, tu laetitia Israel, 

Tu honorificenti populi nostril 


Thou art all fair, O Mary, 

And the stain of original sin 
Is not in thee. 

Your vestments are as white as snow. 
And your face is like the sun. 

Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, the joy 
of Israel 

And the honour of our people. 


Ave Maria, Op. 12 


Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) 


Brahms wrote several works for treble choirs, among them this setting of Ave 
Maria, which the composer conducted first in 1859 with the Hamburg Frauenchor. 

Originally for organ, it can be accompanied by piano as it is today. The work first 
pairs the two soprano and two alto voices in antiphonal fashion, and later sets the 
text homophonically. Long phrases that support text stress, as well as frequent 
accidentals in the voice parts, are typical of Brahms’ Romantic writing style. The 
form is AABC with a brief coda that brings back part of the original A section 
melody. (Note by Hilary Apfelstadt) 


Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus 
tecum. Benedicta tu in mulieribus, et 
benedictus fructus ventris tui, lesus. 
Sancta Maria, Mater Dei, ora pro nobis 
peccatoribus, nunc et in hora mortis 
nostrae. Amen. 


Hail Mary full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee. Blessed art thou among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners, now and in the hour of 
our death. Amen. 


Three Motets, Op. 39 Felix Mendelssohn (1809-1847) 

I. Veni Domine 

II. Laudate Pueri 

At the young age of 21, Mendelssohn wrote three motets for treble voices. Veni 
Domine comprises four sections, an opening unison melody that declaims the 
title, followed by a lilting section in compound time, then one in simple duple time, 
and the final section that reminds the listener of the second section. Mendelssohn 
alternates Imitative and chordal writing. Although soloists can sing the third 
section, we are using the entire chorus. The music begins in g minor and ends in 
G major, affirming the text’s positive urgency. 



Laudate pueri, the second of the three motets, has two large sections, only one 
of which we are performing, as is often the case. The first, for chorus, stands 
alone as a complete work. The lyrical opening theme is introduced by the alto 
part, and then Interwoven throughout the remainder of the music, moving among 
voice parts. The legato articulation is supported rhythmically by a constant flowing 
accompaniment. (Note by Hilary Apfelstadt) 


Veni Domine 

Veni Domine et noli tardare! Relaxa 
facinora plebi tuae, et revoca disperses 
in terram tuam. Excita Domine 
potentiam tuam, ut salvos nos facias, 
Veni Domine et noli tardare! 


Come, Lord 

Come, Lord, and do not delay! Forgive 
the wrongdoing of your people, and 
bring back the dispersed to your land. 
Raise up. Lord, your power to save us. 
Come, Lord, and do not delay! 


Psalm 113: Laudate Pueri 

Laudate, pueri, Dominum; laudate 
nomen Domini. 

Sit nomen Domini benedictum ex hoc 
nunc et usque in saeculum. 


Psalm 113: Praise the Lord 

Praise the Lord, ye servants: O praise 
the Name of the Lord. 

Blessed be the Name of the Lord: from 
this time forth for evermore. 


I Lift My Eyes Joan Szymko (b. 1957) 

The text is a combination of Psalm 121 and a prayer mediation spoken by 
Thich Nhat Hanh, a Vietnamese Buddhist monk. The opening melody, with its 
ascending intervals, supports the notion of “lifting” one’s eyes to the mountains. 

In contrast, the words of the chant are set with minimal melodic movement and 
frequently repeated in chant-like form. Rich harmonies and a wide dynamic range 
highlight the expressivity of the words. 

Joan Szymko lives in the Pacific Northwest where she conducts choirs and 
composes choral music especially for treble ensembles. Her sensitivity to text and 
her understanding of the colour and ranges of female voices makes her music 
challenging and satisfying to sing. (Note by Hilary Apfelstadt) 

/ lift my eyes to the mountains 
from whence I get my help; 
from whence I get my strength. 

I am solid as a mountain, 

I am firm as the earth. 

I am free. 


Oratorio Ensemble 

Four Duets from Judas Maccabaeus G.F. Handel (1685-1759) 

From this dread scene 

In an attempt to exterminate the Jewish religion, the Seleucid Empire took Solyma 
(Israel) under siege. The Israelitish man and woman declare their people free from 



Solyma and encourage them to flee their destroyed homeland in hopes for safety 
and a brighter future. (Note by Jessica Pantarotto and Matthew Cairns) 

From this dread scene, these adverse pow’rs, 

Ah, whither shaii we fiy? 

O Soiyma! Thy boasted tow’rs 
in smoky ruins He. 

Come, ever-smiling liberty 

After the death of the Jewish priest Mattathias, the Israelitish women encourage 
their people to continue fighting for their liberty. They inspire their people to 
remember the power of Jehovah, which will lead them to salvation. Just as the 
Israelitish women gave hope and comfort to their people, sometimes in our busy 
modern-day world we just need to hear a word of assurance. (Note by Rachel 
Sherret and Charlotte Siegel) 

Come, ever-smiiing iiberty 

And with thee bring thy jocund train. 

For thee we pant, and sigh for thee. 

With whom eternai pieasures reign. 

Oh, never, never bow we down 

Facing the persecution of the Jews during the reign of the Seleucid Empire, 
solidarity within the Jewish religion was essential. In the duet “O, never never bow 
we down” the Israelitish Man (sung by a mezzo-soprano) and Woman represent 
the thoughts and feelings of the Jewish people in the face of uncertainty, and their 
declaration of strength and faithfulness to their religion. The repetition of the word 
“never” creates a powerful stance against those who challenge their faith, and as 
the chorus that follows comes in with the same text, it creates a powerful anthem 
for the people of Israel. (Note by Jodie Alcorn and Emma Bergin) 

Oh, never, never bow we down 
To the rude stock or scuiptur’d stone. 

We worship God, and God aione. 

O lovely peace, with plenty crown’d 

“O Lovely Peace” from the finale of Elandel’s Judas Maccabeus is an expression of 
joy following the restoration of peace to the Israelites after a reign of torment under the 
Seleucid Empire. On behalf of the Jewish nation, an Israelitish man and woman sing a 
pastoral, lilting duet of peace and praise, declaring that crops will finally grow so that the 
Jewish people may flourish in Judea. (Note by Sydney Beadke and Yugene Oh) 

O ioveiy peace, with pienty crown’d. 

Come, spread thy biessings aii around. 

Let fieecy fiocks the hiiis adorn. 

And vaiiies smiie with wavy corn. 

Let the shriii trumpet cease, nor other sound 
But nature’s songsters wake the cheerfui morn. 



MacMillan Singers 

Sicut Cervus (As the Hart Longs) Giovanni Palestrina (1525-1594) 

This Renaissance motet is a stellar example of Palestrina’s artful text setting. One 
can hear in the musical lines how the water “flows” through the use of melismatic 
text setting, and how the speaker “longs” for the spiritual sustenance that God 
brings. (Note by Hilary Apfelstadt) 

Psalm 42:1 Psalm 42:1 

Sicut cervus desiderat ad fontes aquarum, As a hart longs for the flowing streams, 
ita desiderat anima mea ad te, Deus. so longs my soul for thee, O God. 

Sing Unto God G. F. Handel (1685-1759) 

(from Judas Maccabaeus) 

George Frederic Handel composed the oratorio Judas Maccabaeus in the summer of 
1746. It was conceived from the outset as a paean to the victory of Prince William, 
Duke of Gumberland, over the Jacobite rebels at the battle of Gulloden (16 April, 

1746). In that regard, it followed an earlier work, the Occasional Oratorio, which was 
hastily compiled in eariyi 746 in anticipation of the English victory. Judas Maccabaeus, 
with a libretto compiled by the Reverend Thomas Moreli (a frequent collaborator with 
Handel), was an instant success and has remained one of Handel’s more popular 
oratorios, despite the barely concealed saber-rattling glee that lies beneath its account 
of the military of the title character recounted in the Apocryphal books, the Maccabees 
I and II. Judas Maccabaeus was the leader of the successful Jewish campaign to 
drive the forces of the Syrian occupation out of Jerusalem in 169 B.G.E. 

The chorus “Sing unto God” appears at the midpoint of Part III of the oratorio, in which 
the people of Judah celebrate their victory over the Syrians and the rededication of the 
temple in Jerusalem. Moreli’s text is quite succinct: 

Sing unto God and high affections raise, 

To crown this conquest with unmeasured praise. 

The sixty-six measures of music obviously rely on considerable text repetition, 
but Handel easily turns this potential defect into a structural virtue, using 
three homophonic tutti shouts of “Sing unto God” as ritornello-Wke frame that 
enables more sequential, melismatic music to provide harmonic and textural 
variety. (Notes by Ghester L. Alwes) 

He Watching Over Israel (from Elijah) Felix Mendelssohn (1809-1847) 

Behold, God the Lord Passed By (from Elijah) 

This year marks the 170th anniversary of Mendelssohn’s Elijah since its premiere 
at the Birmingham Festival in 1846. Not long after his first oratorio, St. Paul, in 
1836, Mendelssohn had the Old Testament story of Elijah in his mind as his next 
oratorio. According to composer Ferdinand Hiller, “I found Mendelssohn deep in the 
Bible. “Listen,” he said; and then he read to me, in a gentle and agitated voice, the 
passage from the First Book of Kings, beginning with the words, “And behold, the 



Lord passed by.” “Would that not be splendid for an oratorio?” he exclaimed.” 

The story of Elijah provides dramatic moments that invite wonderful musical 
treatment, including the raising of the widow’s son from the dead, the burst of 
flames on an altar, and the arrival of the storm that ends a drought. Mendelssohn 
composed Elijah in the spirit of Bach (in instrumentation) and Handel (in the model 
of alternating choruses, recitative, and arias) while making use of adventurous key 
changes and phrasing that reflects his Romantic style. This resulted in an oratorio 
that was an immediate success and is one of the greatest works in the choral 
repertoire. He Watching Over Israel is found in Part II of Elijah and is one of the 
best-known pieces in the oratorio. The piece allows listeners to take the vantage 
point of the angeis who bring comfort to Elijah. (Notes by Tracy Wong) 

He, watching over Israel, slumbers not, nor sleeps. Shouldst thou, walking in 
grief, languish. He will quicken thee. 

Behold, God the Lord Passed By (2 Kings 19:11 - 12) is a dramatic setting that 
uses tempo and articulation changes to highlight text meaning. The “mighty wind” 
is reiterated quickly and precisely, and the “breaking rocks” are illustrated through 
percussive intonations. The “still small voice” comes out of the thick texture in a 
simple quiet unison melody that is later harmonized with straightforward chords. 
Compared to the dramatic beginning of this movement, the sustained and 
transparent ending emphasizes to the listener that God is found, despite turmoil, 
thus providing comfort. (Note by Hilary Apfelstadt) 

Behold, God the Lord passed by! And a mighty wind rent the mountains around, 
brake in pieces the rocks, brake them before the Lord. But yet the Lord was not in 
the tempest. Behold, God the Lord passed by! And the sea was upheaved, and 
the earth was shaken. But yet the Lord was not in the earthquake. And after the 
earthquake there came a fire. But yet the Lord was not in the fire. And after the fire 
there came a still small voice. And in that still voice onward came the Lord. 

Wie Lieblich Sind Deine Wohnungen Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) 

(How Lovely are Thy Dwellings) 

{German Requiem, movement IV) 

Brahms’ German Requiem is one of the most revered works of the Romantic 
period. He considered it a “requiem for the living” and chose texts of great 
comfort to people. This particular movement is often excerpted from the work 
because of its beautiful melodic character and rich harmonies. Each voice part 
has melodic interest and soloistic characteristics, yet fits into the overall form of 
the ensemble texture. In contrast to the lyrical opening theme, Brahms uses a 
rugged countermelody to enhance the contrapuntal writing later in the movement. 
The tension of the work resolves into a peaceful ending that begins with unison 
duets between sopranos and tenors, to whom the altos and basses respond In 
kind before all parts end together. (Note by Hilary Apfelstadt) 

Wie lieblich sind Deine Wohnungen, How amiable are they tabernacles, O 
Herr Zebaoth! Lord of hosts! 

Meine Seele verlanget und sehnet sich My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
nach den Vorhofen des Herrn; for courts of the Lord 



Mein Leib und Seele freuen sich 
in dem iebendigen Gott. 

Wohi denen, die in Deinem Hause 
wohnen, 

die ioben Dich immerdar. 


My hear and my fiesh crieth out 
for the iiving God 
Biessed are they that dweli in thy 
house: 

they wiii be stili praising thee. 


Laudamus Te (from Gloria) Francis Poulenc (1899-1963) 

Poulenc wrote this work for a commission in 1959 from the Koussevifsky 
Foundation in honor of conductor Sergei Koussevifsky and his wife, Natalia. Scored 
for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, the work is marked by infectious rhythms and 
has been popular ever since if was recorded in 1961, making if widely known. The 
anfiphonal texture of this second movement is punctuated by instrumental responses, 
with frequent repetition of melodic and rhythmic motives that modulate through various 
keys. Lively and engaging, it reflects the theme of praise. (Note by Fliiary Apfelstadt) 

Laudamus te, benendicimus te, We praise Thee, we biess Thee, We 

adoramus te, glorificamus te; Gratias adore Thee, we giorify Thee. We give 

agimus, agimus tibi, propter magnam Thee thanks for Thy great giory. 
gioriam tuam. 


Personnel 


Women’s Chamber Choir 


Soprano 1 

Cyra Asii 
Julia Brotto 
Kathryn Johnston 
Anais Kelsey-Verdecchia 
Sarah Maria Leung* 
Sophia Mackey 
Flannah Mazurek 
Julianne Porteous 
Michelle Teh 
Victoria Tissi 
Renae Wolfesberger 
Evelina Zoubareva 


Soprano 2 

Vanessa Barreto 
Mara Bowman 
Courtney Bakers 
Sarah D’Cunha 
Alexandra Deile Donne 
Fleidi Duncan 
Katherine Jeruzalski 
Martina Myskohlid 
Michaela O’Connor 
Lara-Melodie Patry 
Georgia Perdikoulias 
Stephanie Plummer 
Marie Stephanie Vaduva 
Emma Wallace 
Meredith Wanstall 
Erika Wood 


Alto 

Biqi (Becky) Cai 
Stephanie Chong 
Yvonne Chung 
Sabian Autumn Compri 
Janelle Demeilo 
Jacquelyn Eong 
Bailey Grineage 
Jaedin Grineage 
Flanyu (Mimi) Ke 
Avery Laura Lafrentz 
Elise Naccarato* 

Renee Olo 

Katherine MacDonald 
Petrovski 

Emily Seto-Flughes 
Flye Ri (Grace) Shin 
Joanna Wandel 


* Graduate choral conducting majors 



Oratorio Ensemble Class 


Jodie Alcorn, soprano 
Sydney Baedke, soprano 
Emma Bergin, 
mezzo-soprano 
Matthew Cairns, tenor 
Dallas Chorley, soprano 
Alyssa DIMarco, soprano 

MacMillan Singers 


Cassandra Karvonen, 
soprano 

Julia Morson, soprano 
Yujene Oh, 
mezzo-soprano 
Jessica Pantarotto, 
soprano 


Tony Qiu, tenor 
Charlotte Siegel, soprano 
Rachel Sherret, soprano 
Zixin Wang, soprano 


Soprano 1 

Jodie Alcorn 
Alexandra Carroll 
Mackenzie Clark 
Julia Frodyma 
Loren Graziano 
Sarah Maria Leung* 

Nila Rajagopal 
Rachel Sherret 
Charis Wong 
Tracy Wong*, assistant 
conductor 

Alto 

Hala Chergui 
Lila Cooper 
Jaimie Cowles 
Yekaterina Gragg 
Yelena Gavrilova 
Alexandra Hetherington 
Ghris Kim 
Sarah Madeiros 
Eiise Naccarato* 
Theresa Danielle 
Nicholson 
Laura Packer 


Tenor 

Nick Gunha 
Gristian Delfino 
Benjamin Gabbay 
Ryan Jenkins* 
Joseph Liu 
Nicholas Manalo 
Arieh Sacke 
Tristan Scott 
Elijah Theocharidis 
David Walsh 

Bass 

Alexander Bowie 
Ezra Burke* 

Victor Gheng 
Trevor Dearham* 
Nicholas Eliggs 
Wesley Elui 
Kai Leung 
Matthew Li 
Luke Michael Noftall 
Paul Radelicki 
Matthew Tissi 
Burak Yaman 


* Graduate choral conducting majors 


Performance Collection 

Karen Wiseman, Librarian 
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